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Corps Plan 
Takes Over 
All Waters 


A plan proposed in May by the 
Army Corps of Engineers would 
give the Army division control of 
all waters of Oregon including 
ponds, lakes and even small 
streams high in the mountains. 

It would require farmers to 
obtain permits before plowing 
fields which are adjacent to 
dikes, a permit for dredging irri- 
gation ditches or enlarging arti- 
ficial stock ponds and the moun- 
tain rancher would have to get 
permission before protecting his 
land from stream erosion. 

This added intrusion on the 
rights of individual property 
owners has the backing of the 
Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy and would extend to those 
marginal and submersible lands 
such as are found along the 
Columbia River in Clatsop and 
Columbia Counties. 

The above proposal is the 
strongest of four plans advanced 
by the Engineers apparently as a 
trial balloon in their attempt to 
seize control of inland waters. 
The plans are based on a federal 
court decision which gave the 
Corps jurisdiction over dredging 
or the dumping of spoils on 
“waters of the United States.” 

Plan No. 2 would limit the 
Corps’ authority over coastal 
waters to the mean high water 
mark or the salt water vegeta- 
tion line and Plan 3 would follow 
the current practice in obtaining 
dredging and fill permits. Plan 4 
would combine Plans 2 and 3. 
The administrator of the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency 
would have the power to coun- 
termand all permits issued by 
the Corps. 

Whatever proposal is adopted, 
it would have little effect on the 
operations of the Oregon Divi- 
sion of State Lands, a spokesman 
said. 


Sally the Salmon 
Says... 


The Army engineers must 
solve the nitrogen and dam pas- 
sage problems immediately if I 
am to survive so please, every- 
one, give them a helping hand. 
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_ FISHERMEN & CANNERY WORKERS 


Dan Stephan and CRFPU President Jack Marincovich hold sign used 


when fishermen and cannery workers were affiliated. 


Environmentalists Vow 
Support for Fisheries 


The commercial fishing indus- 
try provides direct and indirect 
full time employment for several 
thousand individuals living on 
Oregon and Washington shores 
of the lower Columbia River. 
Other thousands of people are 
seasonal, part time employees 
working on charter boats, trol 
lers, crab boats, in canneries and 
marinas. 

Our fishing related occupa- 
tions are increasingly threatened 
by: 

1. Dams on the Columbia River 
watershed which mechanically 
injure our salmon, cause nitrogen 
gas supersaturation, and slow 
the water flow increasing the 
time for juvenile fish to move 
through the reservoirs. 

2. Heated and contaminated 
water discharges which are 
released by industries, munici 
palities and generators. 

3. Irrigation practices which 
direct young salmon into areas 
from which there is no escape. 

4. Forestry practices which 
result in high runoff of sedi- 
ments, reducing spawning areas 
and causing filling of estuaries. 

5. Offshore fishing by foreign 
vessels which have no conserva- 
tion principle. 

6. Restrictive regulations that 
hamper and economically de 
press our fishery people. 

It is hereby resolved that on 
this 25th day of April, 1975, 
members of the Clatsop Envi- 
ronmental Council commit their 
collective effort, time and fi 


Wives to Sell 
Seafood Books 


Wives of CRPFU members 
plan to open a booth at the 
Wahkiakum County Fair, sched 
uled for August 14, 15 and 16 at 
Cathlamet. Also planned is a 
booth for the annual Astoria 
Regatta with seafood recipe 
cookbooks to be on sale during 
both events at 10 cents each. 

The cookbooks will also be on 
sale at union headquarters, 322 
10th Street, Astoria, and may be 
ordered by mail by sending in 10 
cents and a stamp to cover 
postage. 


nances toward supporting the 
fishery related occupations of the 
lower Columbia River and asso- 
ciated coastal waters. Members 
will carry the story of our diver 
sified fishing area to all parts of 
the state and to the legislature. 
We emphasize fishing as a clean 
industry. It follows a sustained 
yield principle, is based on a 
renewable resource and is a 
pioneer heritage of harvesting 
and processing that forms a cul- 
ture that all Oregonians should 
be aware and proud of. 


Judge Ends 
Fish Plea 
Of Indians 


Yakima Indians were prevent 
ed from commercial fishing on 
the Columbia River during the 
present closed period when Chief 
U.S. District Judge Robert C. 
Belloni declined to issue an in- 
junction late in May which would 
have granted the fishing right. 

Plea for the injunction was 
filed by Richard Sohappy and 12 
other Yakimas asking that the 
Washington and Oregon Fish 
Commissions be enjoined from 
preventing the Indians from 
harvesting fish during the closed 
period. 

Low fish runs in the river 
caused the two state bodies to 
close the river to all fishing until 
July 31. 

Sohappy alleged that the In- 
dian commercial fishery took 
only about 100 fish during Feb 
ruary and March and that since 
the upriver migration has been 
greater than predicted the Ya 
kimas should be allowed to 
resume fishing. Attorneys for 
the two states contended that 
the salmon runs are dangerously 
low and that the fish are needed 
for upstream spawning, 

Judge Belloni agreed that the 
Indian commercial fishermen 
have not received their share of 
fish this season but said he felt 
that every fish taken will do 
irreparable harm to the fishery. 


Scientists 


See Finish 
Of Fishery 


Runs of salmon and steelhead 
will cease within the next five to 
ten years unless immediate cor- 
rective action is taken, according 
to studies made over the past ten 
years by biologists of the Na- 
tional Marine Fisheries Service. 

Nitrogen supersaturation and 
turbine kills at eight dams in the 
river system have placed the 
runs in jeopardy, according to 
the report released in Seattle by 
Wes Ebel, Chief of Dam Studies 
for the NMFS. 

Studies made at The Dalles 
dam show a survival rate of only 
30 to 40 percent among juvenile 
salmon, Ebel revealed. Prior to 
construction of the dams, the 
young salmon could expect a 
survival rate of 80 percent 
between the spawning areas and 
the mouth of the Columbia River. 

A threat to the young fish are 
the gases which dissolve in water 
at the bottom of dam spillways. 
During low water periods, vir- 
tually all fish headed down- 
stream are killed when they pass 
through the power turbines, 
Ebel said. In the low water 
period of 1973, only five percent 
of the juvenile fish lived long 
enough to reach The Dalles dam, 
the report revealed. 

The dam chief said that one 
action to save the fish, transpor- 
tation by truck to a point below 
Bonneville Dam, has shown 
promising results. Installation of 
spillway deflectors by the Army 
Corps of Engineers and of tra- 
veling screens at the turbine 
intakes also has been effective. 

A nitrogen level of 110 percent 
or higher can damage even adult 
fish, additional surveys show. 
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River Closures 
Hit Gillnetters 


Closing of the Columbia, Des- 
chutes and Snake Rivers to 
fishing until August 1 has 
worked a particular hardship on 
lower river commercial fish- 
ermen. 

The long closure was ordered 
April 17 at a joint meeting of the 
Fish Commission of Oregon and 
the Washington Department of 
Fisheries after reports indicated 
that the spring salmon run could 
not support a fishery at this time. 
Both commercial and_ sports 
fishermen have been banned 
from the Columbia River pending 
an increase in the number of fish 
in the river. 

Sportsmen will be allowed to 
begin fishing August 1 unless the 
current restrictions are changed 
but the next salmon season will 
not be considered until late in 
August, according to present 
plans. 

Of those commercial fishermen 
not headed for Alaska, some are 
gearing up for troll fishing and 
others are turning to other pur- 
suits for a living. 

Low return of spring chinook 
salmon to the Snake River 
spawning beds was given as the 
reason for the unusual river 
closure. The flow rate of the 
river during 1972 and 1973 
through eight dams has been 
cited for the high mortality rate 
of smolts on the way to the sea 
during those two years, resulting 
in the present poor return. 

Thousands of the young fish 
were ground up in the power 
turbines and others died of a 
supersaturation of nitrogen. 

The closure does not affect 
steelhead fishing on the Des- 
chutes River or prevent the 
sportsmen from angling in the 
Willamette River. 


The Regatta Parade of 1904 celebrated end of a successful fishing season. 


The 1975 Regatta begins August 21. 


100th Birthday Coming 


Celebration of the 100th anniversary of the organization of 
the first association of fishermen on the lower Columbia River 
will center around the 1975 Astoria Regatta, according to 
President Jack Marincovich of the Columbia River Fishermens 
Protective Union. It was on August 20, 1975, that Thomas 
Dealey, later secretary of the association, posted signs calling 
for commercial fishermen to meet in an Uppertown hall to form 
a protective organization. The Union was incorporated four 
years later on June 30, 1879. It is fitting that the Union 
participate in the coming celebration since the first Regatta 
was held August 16, 1894 to celebrate a successful commercial 


fishing season. 
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“SALLY THE SALMON” courtesy Robert Chessman 


What Next? 


The year 1975 is only half gone and already the gillnet fisherman 
has experienced some drastic changes in his fishing. 

First, a law was passed making it illegal to sell steelhead commer- 
cially. Following this, the mesh size for gillnets was changed from 7 ' 
to eight inches. Then, for the first time in history, there was no spring 
salmon season. 

The people who fish for fun did not believe this was enough, for 
there were more than 20 bills introduced in the 1975 legislature aimed 
at commercial fishing. 

Senate Bill 613 which merged the Fish and Game Commissions is 
the only one that passed, but it is plain that if these changes continue 
it will be almost impossible for the commercial fishery to survive as 
an industry in Oregon. 

The gillnetters ask that other users of the fish that swim up the 
Columbia and its tributaries pitch in and do their part to protect the 
fish runs instead of attacking the No. 1 conservationists on the river. 


Sad State of Affairs 


Fuel and gear prices in 1975 and coming years will have a signifi- 
cant influence on the commercial fisherman's ability to seek out 
harvestable quantities of seafoods. High costs and low catch per unit 
of effort rule out any possible way the shrimpers can stay in business. 

High seas trawlers have not experienced any significant drop in the 
prices they are paid for their catch. They are, however, finding a poor 
reception to their product by the consumer which puts a limit on the 
amount of fish they can bring in each trip. 

Salmon trollers are staying in in large numbers when the fishing is 
slow, because of poor returns on their efforts expended. One troller 
said if I go out fishing and only catch 10 salmon by the time I figure all 
of my fuel and gear losses into the picture I am better off staying 
home. 

An old timer said years ago, “If you are going backwards do it 
sitting down—don’t work at it. When it's over you will have less bills 
and won't be worn out from beating your head against the wall.” 

It is a sad state of affairs when the commercial fisherman who is the 
last outpost of free enterprise in our country is faced with the concept 
of “if you are going backward, do it sitting down.” 


Dilemma Posed 


The spring season of 1975 was a very sad disappointment to the 
lower river gillnetter. For the first time in history we will not be 
harvesting fish destined for above Bonneville Dam in any appreciable 


numbers. 
We asked at the May 8 hearing to be granted a short season on the 


Willamette and Cowlitz stocks but were denied our request. We now 
face the problem of working with the new Oregon Fish and Wildlife 
Commission and the Washington Department of Fisheries to 
establish a chinook season in August that will afford us the greatest 
opportunity to take as many fish as are harvestable and not allowing 
too many to reach the hatcheries so as to create the surplus we 
experienced in 1974. 

The early fall season in 1974 was very poor compared to 1973. The 
Canadian catch of Columbia River-produced chinook is very 
substantial and is expected to increase in the future. 

The Canadian fleet's continued expansion of high seas salmon 
vessels could, if unregulated, conceivably catch all of the allowable 
harvest of Columbia River fall chinook leaving the gillnetter above 
and below Bonneville Dam with no allowable harvest. 

The continued raising of escapement levels by Columbia River staff 
biologists, because of the side effects of nitrogen supersaturation 
caused by dams on fall fingerlings is resulting in lower catch limits for 
gillnetters. 

The worst problem caused by the Canadians will be how do we 
protect the chinook and harvest the coho that have been returning to 
lower river hatcheries in ever increasing numbers? Only time and 
patience will provide the answers for us all. 

The big question is, will we be here in any shape to pick up the ball 
if and when the problems are solved? 


Indians Willing 


The Warm Springs Indians have indicated that they are willing to 
work with others in trying to solve our overall salmon resource 
problems. 

To this end, we took it upon ourselves at the recent meeting of the 
Oregon Wildlife Federation to agree with Delbert Frank, Senior Vice 
President of the Tribal Council, that the best way to protect the 
resource is to call a meeting of those agencies involved. 

This would include Indians, commercial fishermen, sportsmen, key 
state officials of Oregon, Washington and Idaho, federal officials and 
the Army Corps of Engineers, the meeting to be held before 
September 10. 

All fishermen remember that before World War II about 75 per 
cent of the salmon were harvested from inside waters. Since that time 
the catch has shifted to the ocean so that probably 75 per cent of the 
fish are being taken in outside waters. This has had a great effect on 
the gillnet and Indian fishery of the Columbia River. 

With the May 15 opening in California for 22-inch silvers, a great 
economic loss will be suffered by the public as a whole and the Indian 
and commercial fisheries of the river. 

These silvers are half the size of mature fish and a large percentage 
of them come from the Columbia River. 

An Astoria sports fisherman said a few days ago he had been 
fishing outside for years and had finally come to the conclusion that no 
fishing, sport or commercial, should be allowed in the ocean before 
June 15. 

We are not in a position to say whether this is an absolute fact 
because we believe in a scientific sustained yield management 
program with the salmon being harvested as close as possible to the 
peak of maturity. Let us hope that these problems can be solved in 
the near future. 


Federation in Need 


The National Federation of Fishermen, with offices in Seattle and 
Washington, D.C., needs money to help get the 200-mile fishery zone 
established. 

This is the only commercial fishery organization to do a job for us so 
help yourselves by contributing to the federation. 


From the Daily Astorian 


Asking for Trouble 


Northwest Indian tribes scored a monumental victory when 
Federal Judge George Boldt ruled that they were guaranteed by 
treaty a specific share of the fish resource in those areas in which 
members of their tribes traditionally had fished. 

Commercial fishermen swallowed hard on that ruling. Sports 
fishermen haven't yet got it down. They have threatened various 
forms of retaliation including the preposterous suggestion that the 
Congress be persuaded to reject the treaty on which Judge Boldt's 
decision is based. 

The Boldt decision didn't make any friends for the Indians. It 
should have been obvious to them that they should be modest about 
the vietory and not rub the noses of the commercial and sports 
fishermen in it. It also should have been obvious to them that they 
had better not push for anything beyond the bag of goodies Judge 
Boldt had given them. 

But either the tribal leaders or some hungry lawyers or both have 
not seen it that way. 

Agencies in Oregon and Washington that regulate the fishery 
decided that it was necessary to close the Columbia, Snake and 
Deschutes rivers to salmon fishing from April 1 to July 31 because of 
very low spring runs, 

Members of the Warm Springs, Yakima and Nez Perce Indian 
tribes won't accept that. They have filed suit in federal court claiming 
that closure of the Columbia violates the U.S. Constitution and Indian 
treaties with the federal government. They claim the closure order 
damages their traditional culture and livelihood. 

This pitch that they should be treated differently from others who 
have a share in the fishery resource is a serious error in judgment by 
the Indians. A court has said that they should be treated equally. 
That's enough and they ask for trouble by trying to get more. 


Steelhead Thick 


Spring steelhead fishing has 
been the best in 30 years on the 
Kalama River, according to a 
story by Tom MeAllister in the 
Portland Oregon Journal. 

MeAllister quotes a former 
Washington Game Commissioner 
who said the big run of steelhead 
followed on the heels of the worst 
winter run and that the size of 
the fish has been remarkable 
with an average weight of eight 
pounds. 

The writer's informant credit- 
ed the smolts released from the 
Washougal hatchery with caus- 
ing the heavy Kalama River run 
after 12 years of effort on the 
part of the Washington Depart- 
ment of Fisheries. 

In fishing the Kalama, McAl- 
lister wrote, the minimum length 
limit is 16 inches to assure pro- 
tection for all steelhead and sal- 
mon smolts lingering in the river. 
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Solon Urges 


Sportsman 
To Alter 


Reconsideration of his stand in 
favor of barring gillnetters from 
the Columbia River was urged of 
Forrest Meuret of Trout Unlim- 
ited in a letter written by State 
Senator Charles Hanlon. This is 
what Hanlon said: 


Forrest L. Meuret 
Madras, Oregon 


Dear Forrest: 

This is in reply to your publi- 
cation dated April 30. I am deep- 
ly disappointed in the inflex- 
ible—and I think indefensible— 
attitude that the Columbia River 
should be open only to a single, 
select class of non-Indian fisher- 
men. There is no law, no creed, 
no custom, no set of morals nor 
any structure of logic that 
supports a hard-nosed insistence 
that one type of fisherman has 
some sort of sacred right to the 
river and that all others should 
be denied. 

Dammit, Forrest, the problem 
is that the fish runs have 
declined in recent times due to a 
lot of events ranging from dam 
construction to Russian fishing 
practices. The solution, obvious- 
ly, is to rebuild them, rebuild 
them by conservation and intel- 
ligent action. The “fish fight” 
ideology is as dead as the dodo 
bird. 

Any attempt, via an initiative 
petition, to drive out one set of 
fishermen so that another set of 
fishermen may hoard the re- 
maining, dwindling supply of fish 
will, I believe, be resoundingly 
rejected by the voters—state- 
wide. I suggest that you not pro- 
ject the results of Measure 15 
(the steelhead measure of last 
November) into any possible 
results of a future petition to run 
commercial fishermen out of the 
river. The public let you have 
your steelhead last November, 
but if the strong-arm tactics 
continue, I'm sure they will soon 
snuff out just what it is that is 
being attempted—to drive out a 
whole class of fishermen so that 
another class may hold full sway 
over the river for its pleasure. 

I predict that Oregonians 
won't hold still for that type of 
aggressive action. I certainly will 
not. 

Come on, Forrest, be a true 
sportsman. Let's live and let live. 
What we need is more fish—not 
more fish fights. Surely all fish- 
ermen will agree to that. 


Sincerely yours, 
Charles J. Hanlon 
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To The Editor 


Mr. Russell Bristow, Editor 
Columbia River Gillnetter 
Astoria, Oregon 


Dear Russ: 


Thank you for allowing me to 
present my views on problems 
affecting Columbia River fish- 
eries. 

Your organization is well a- 
ware that management of Colum- 
bia River salmon and steelhead 
runs is complicated by several 
factors—some biological, some 
legal and others sociological in 
nature. 

During the past 20-odd years, I 
have seen the number of days 
open annually to commercial 
salmon fishing decline from near- 
ly 160 to less than 50. I under- 
stand the number of days open to 
fishing this year may establish a 
new record low. I can truly 
sympathize with commercial fish- 
ermen who look upon this loss of 
fishing time as a direct threat to 
their livelihood. This loss is part- 
ly the result of biological prob- 
lems in addition to an explosive 
change in user composition; that 
is, sport and Indian fishermen 
who have vociferously demanded 
their “fair” share of the resource 
supposedly available to all mem- 
bers of society. I'll attempt to 
address my remarks primarily to 
events occurring in the river 
despite our joint awareness of 
the large and increasing percent- 
age of fish taken in Canadian and 
other ocean fisheries, 

As you know, since 1938 there 
have been 11 major dams built on 
the Columbia River itself. These 
dams, along with those built on 
such major tributaries as the 
Snake, Willamette, Cowlitz, 
Lewis, and others, have reduced 
the natural spawning areas for 
salmon and steelhead to perhaps 
one-half of that before cons- 
truction. State fishery agencies 
have yet to prevent construction 
of a dam that is harmful to the 
resource. In addition to just plain 
physical loss of spawning and 
rearing area, the ecology of the 
river has been subtly altered to 
adversely affect the fish's survi- 
val. For example, how many 
commercial, sport, or Indian 
fishermen heard of the effects on 
fish of various water-borne di- 
seases say 15 years ago? How 
many of them knew what ther- 
mal pollution or temperature 
blocks were even 10 years ago? 
How many of them knew the 
effect on fish of nitrogen gas 
even 5 years ago? These, along 
with other changes in the envi- 
ronment, have killed uncounted 
thousands of salmon and steel- 
head. Add the depreciated envi- 
ronment to the actual physical 
loss from dam building and we 
have perhaps one-third left for 
salmon and steelhead. 

The construction of fish pas 
sage facilities, collection devices, 
and a significant portion of the 
Columbia River area hatchery 
system, spawning channels, 
eyed-egg channels, among other 
things, resulted from efforts to 
compensate for the loss and de- 
preciation of natural environ- 
ment. You are well aware of the 
capability of these facilities to 
produce large numbers of sal- 
mon, particularly fall chinook and 
coho. Your catches of these 
species have been greatly in- 
creased from these production 
stations. Not all fish have been so 
benefited, however; the summer 
runs of chinook, steelhead, and 
sockeye, for example, have de- 
clined and those fish stocks 
which once spawned above 
Grand Coulee, Brownlee, Mer- 
win, and several other dams in 
major tributaries have been lost 
forever. The spring chinook that 


spawn in Idaho are beginning to 
feel the effects of environmental 
changes in their migratory path 
as you and other fishermen found 
in 1974 and, of course, this year. 
To my knowledge, 1975 is the 
first year that the Columbia 
River spring chinook season has 
been closed to everyone—com- 
mercial, Indian, and sport fish- 
ermen. 

Along with these physical de- 
triments to fish production, it has 
become necessary for you and 
your friends to give up or share 
the salmon in the river with 
other groups. Legislative action 
in both Washington (many years 
ago) and in Oregon (as recently 
as last year) removed steelhead 
from the list of commercial spe- 
cies which may be taken. The 
Belloni decision in 1968 and sub- 
sequent actions by this and other 
Federal Courts have required 
that the non-Indian fishing will 
be subordinated to treaty Indian 
fishing rights. Whatever the 
Indian “share” is going to be will 
be decided in the Appeals Court 
or by the U.S. Supreme Court at 
some later date. Until that time, 
however, existing Federal Court 
decisions which uphold treaty 
rights are the supreme law of the 
land and must be adhered to. 

Where does this leave you? 
Obviously, to fulfill court-im- 
posed treaty obligations, your 
catch will be adjusted according- 
ly. Also, the increasing needs of 
the sport fishing public must be 
acknowledged and met. A partial 
solution to the present dilemma, 
of course, is to protect as much as 
possible the remaining natural 
environment for fish production 
and inerease productivity by 
artificial means. This is exactly 
the position the Washington Le- 
gislature has taken in its review 
of budgets relating to these 
natural resources. The Capitol 
and operations budgets of the 
Department of Fisheries, for 
example, are the largest ever 
approved by the legislature, and 
I hope this will go a long way in 
helping to solve the problems 
I've just discussed. 

Again, Russ, thank you for the 
opportunity to provide my views 
on an extremely complex prob- 
lem that may not be solved in our 
lifetime. 


Very truly yours, 
Don L. Talley, 
Senator, 18th District 
State of Washington 


To The Editor: 

After much discussion of the 
idea of utilizing irrigation water 
for thermal power plant cooling 
with officials of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, I have the following 
to report. Although the Bureau 
has not conducted studies in- 
volving construction of thermal 
power plants in the Pacific 
Northwest, a hydro-thermal pow 
er program has been formulat- 
ed by private and public utilities 
in the area in cooperation with 
the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration. That program is design- 
ed to assure a continued supply 
of electric energy to meet the 
area's power demands. In this 
program, the utilities would plan 
and construct the thermal power 
facilities. The Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the Corps of Engi- 
neers in cooperation with BPA, 
would plan and develop addition- 
al hydro-capacity at existing 
federal plants for coordination 
with future base load thermal 
facilities. Currently, the Bureau 
is constructing the Grand Coulee 
third powerhouse, and they have 
installed two of the six pump- 
generating units at the Grand 
Coulee pumping plant. 

Battelle-Northwest Laborato- 
ries has conducted a thermal 
siting study in the Grand Coulee 


1947 Editorial 
Fits Today 


Merger of the Fish Commis- 
sion and the Wildlife Commission 
recalls an editorial written by 
Jim Cellars in the July, 1947 
issue of The Bumble Bee, publi- 
cation of the Columbia River 
Packers Association, Inc. He 
wrote as follows: 

“The Oregon Fish Commission, 
with its July meeting, assumed a 
mantle of authority and influence 
it has not possessed before. 
Under grants made by the 1947 
session of the State Legislature 
the Commission now has practi- 
cally unlimited authority to con- 
trol the extensive ocean fishery 
off this coast, Its authority in the 
waters of the State of Oregon is 
limited only by the proviso that it 
cannot relax regulatory statutes 
previously adopted by the legis- 
lature. 

On the waters of the Columbia 
River, which are under joint 
control of the States of Oregon 
and Washington, this authority is 
considerably limited as the result 
of legislative expression of sec- 
tional fears and jealousies, but 
some accomplishment can be 
expected. Much of the future of 
our commercial fishery depends 
on the skill, tact and firmness 
with which the Commission ad- 
ministers its new powers.” 

The 28-year old comments 
could well be applied to the 
current fishery control situation. 


Dam area and the results show 
some potential. The Battelle 
study identified a possible ther- 
mal site on the east shore of 
Banks Lake. That lake is the 
equalizing reservoir between the 
Grand Coulee pumping plant and 
the Columbia Basin Project 
lands. The study assumes a plant 
capacity of 1000 megawatts and a 
total water requirement of about 
1800 cubic feet per second. It is 
estimated that the temperature 
of the water through the power 
plant condensors would increase 
by about 18 degrees farenheit. 

The Battelle study and other 
data now available are not 
adequate to establish the accept- 
ability and justification of a 
thermal plant - irrigation part- 
nership in the Columbia River 
basin. However, I believe that 
your ideas relative to thermal 
plant siting, with the possible 
added benefit of warm water 
irrigation, is worthy of further 
study. 

An in-depth study of a coop- 
erative thermal plant-irrigation 
water supply venture at the 
Banks Lake site would need to 
address itself to several key con- 
siderations, including size of 
maximum feasible installation, 
location, environmental consider- 
ations, opportunities for  dis- 
charge of cooling water to irri- 
gation facilities other than Banks 
Lake during the irrigation sea- 
son, comparison of nuclear and 
fossil fuel firing of plants, trans- 
mission requirements to low 
centers, and willingness of af- 
fected irrigation districts to join 
in a cooperative venture of this 
type. 

The Bureau's present planning 
program includes a feasibility 
study for additional generating 
capacity at the Grand Coulee 
third powerhouse. That study is 
to be completed in 1977. In 
addition, they are exploring the 
possibilities for further irrigation 
development of the Columbia 
Basin project. They have not 
been authorized to conduct a 
study of the installation of 
thermal generation facilities at 
existing Bureau projects, but if 
study authority were granted, 


From the Columbia Press 


Hurts Everybody 


The conditions that lead to low prices offered fishermen in the 
offshore fisheries are complex. But those complex conditions lead to a 
result that only the most myopic could miss. That result is the picture 
of fishermen who stop fishing because they cannot afford to fish. It is 
the picture of fishermen giving away fish they choose not to sell. It is 
the vision of the death of a fishery. 

Offshore fishermen have been subject to a host of problems from 
competition from foreign fleets that diminish the supply through 
competition and over-fishing. Now, we find that those fishermen are 
competing with foreigners not only on the high seas but in domestic 
markets as well. Local packers are offering American fishermen less 
than that which they are offering foreign fishermen, and at a price so 
depressed, that our fishermen are having to consider whether there is 


any point in going to sea at all. 


It is becoming clear that the U.S. Government is not responsive to 
the needs of Domestic fishermen. And that short-sighted attitude is 
leading to the day when U.S. fisheries will not be able to meet 


domestic seafood demand. 


We believe that our official position toward the fisheries should be 
the same as taken toward other agricultural pursuits. We cannot 
believe that U.S. fisheries can survive without some form of legisla- 
tive protection either in the form of support in assuring a market, or 
in the form of a system of price supports. 

What fishermen need is a guarantee that they will find a price each 
year that will support their activity. That is what is needed to assure 
development of the industry along the lines of technology, research 
and technique. It could be accomplished through a support system 
where a “magical” price is pegged, and below which the government 
will subsidize. The other possibility which would provide a minimum 
of red tape would be to introduce legislation that would guarantee 
local fishermen a price for their fish at an international market rate. 

It is not likely that fishermen problems of acequate prices will be 
solved easily, nor soon, but sufficient effort should be put in that 
direction to head off a full scale pullback in one of our most vital 


industries. 


they have indicated to me they 
would be willing to initiate such 
an investigation either as a 
Bureau study or in cooperation 
with other participants in a 
Hydro-Thermal Power Program 


in the Pacific Northwest. 
I believe there is significant 
potential here. 
Sincerely, 
Mark O. Hatfield 
United States Senator 
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No Danger to Youngs Bay Tribes Win 
Seen by OSU Study Team 50% Right 


This photo shows part of the area studied during preparation of a report 
by Oregon State University scientists on the possible effect of fluoride 


emissions on marine life in Youngs Bay. The tentative report indicated 
that no damage would result from addition of small amounts of fluoride. 


The long awaited Oregon State 
University study of Youngs Bay, 
released at a public meeting in 
Astoria late in May, revealed 
that an aluminum reduction plant 
at Warrenton would have done 
no harm to marine life in the Bay. 

Dr. Robert Holton and his 
fellow scientists showed with 
slides how samples were obtain- 
ed from the bottom and various 
levels of the Bay and how they 
were evaluated. Their findings 
were that fluoride emissions of 
the strength proposed by the 
Alumax Pacific Corp. plant would 
not harm tiny organisms which 
make up the chain of life in the 
Bay except under certain cir- 
cumstances, 

However, Dr. Holton said that 
if conditions were right, such as a 
prolonged dry spell, damage 
could result to marine life in both 


the Skipanon and Lewis and 
Clark Rivers. He admitted that 
the present study was hurried 
and that the present conclusions 
were tentative. He said a study 
over a period as long as ten years 
might prove more conclusive. 

The study was commissioned 
by Alumax at a cost of $400,000 
when that firm planned to build 
its aluminum reduction plant ona 
site south of Warrenton. 

The scientists said an oral 
report on their findings was 
given to Governor Straub prior 
to the time he took office and 
that it contained much the same 
conclusions as those presented at 
the Astoria meeting. 

A certain amount of fluoride 
exists in sediment at the bottom 
of the Bay but is locked in and 
not available to live organisms, 
the report stated. 
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On Appeal 


The U.S. District Court of 
Appeals in San Francisco has 
upheld U.S. District Judge 


George Boldt’s ruling which gave 
Washington Indians the right to 
catch 50 percent of the migratory 
fish harvest. 

The decision came June 4 and 
sports and commercial fishermen 
and state officials announced 
immediately that they will carry 
the case to the Supreme Court. 
Judge Boldt’s decision of Feb 
ruary, 1974 was based on treaties 
made with the Indian tribes 
about 1852 which guaranteed 
off-reservation fishing rights to 
the Indians. 

Following announcement of 
the decision, gillnetter Loren 
Bergh charged that the decision 
violated Article Four of the 14th 
Amendment to the Constitution 
which states that “we shall have 
equal privileges and immuni- 
ties.” 

Bergh is a member of the 
Puget Sound Gillnetters Asso- 
ciation. 

He added later that gillnetters 
in his area will face bankruptcy 
as a result of the Appeals Court 
decision. 


Asst. Manager 
Takes Port Job 


Floyd Shelton, a former em 
ployee of the State of Oregon, 
has taken over the job of 
Assistant General Manager at 
the Port of Astoria. 

Shelton fills the spot vacated 
several months ago by the resig- 
nation of Ray Holbrook who left 
to take a position in Portland. 


Nick Marincovich got more than he bargained for when his net picked up 
this anchor in 80 feet of water while he was fishing above Astoria. The 
relic is now in the Maritime Museum. 


Guard Nabs Alien Ship 


In the first West Coast seizure 
of a foreign fishing vessel since 
1972, Coast Guardsmen of the 
cutter Modoe boarded the Polish 
factory ship Kalmar on May 17 
and escorted her into San Fran 
cisco. 

Coast Guard headquarters an- 
nounced that the foreigner was 
boarded 10 miles off Monterey 
Bay, two miles within the 12-mile 
limit. The Kalmar was said to 
have been taking fish at the time 
of the seizure. 
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Master of the 278-foot Polish 
ship, Captain Stanislaus Sezpara, 
told customs officers he was 
afraid of losing his job because of 
the Coast Guard action but 
refused to talk to reporters after 
he left the ship. He was met by 
agents for the vessel, officials of 
the State Department and the 
U.S. Attorney's office, San Fran- 
cisco police and FBI agents. 
Crew members were ordered to 
stay aboard the Kalmar as long 
as the vessel was in port. 

The Kalmar is part of a Polish- 
Russian fleet which has been 
operating off the West Coast for 
several weeks. 

At the cutter Modoc’s home 
port of Coos Bay, fishery organ- 
izations were loud in support of 
the cutter’s action. Joining in en- 
dorsement of the seizure were 
members of the Charleston Com- 
mercial Fish Wives Association 
and the All-Coast Fishermen's 
Marketing Association. 

At the beginning of June, the 
Coast Guard reported about 40 
Soviet trawlers operating off the 
Oregon Coast in the vicinity of 
Newport. 
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Hanlon Says Prediction Is Vitally Important 


By Sen. Charles J. Hanlon 


For countless ages the salmon have plied the oceans of the world 
and visited the rivers and streams of their birth in a cycle of life 
renewal that leaves one gasping at the wonder of it all. How did the 
salmon discover the rivers, creeks and streams where spawning 
conditions were most conducive to reproduction? How do they know 
to navigate through great distances of a watery world to and from the 
spawning places? What impels them to fight, sometimes to exhaus- 
tion, to overcome any and all obstacles that impede their journey to 
their place of birth? 

The salmon is part of a wondrous natural system, and so is Man. 
Perhaps that is why men who fish for salmon develop a certain 
kinship. Man, working with creatures of nature in natural ways, feels 
closer to his origins than at any moment in his life. Thus, fishermen 
continue to fish even in the face of great adversity—and they are 
appalled by reports that Man is in the process of destroying the world 
of fishes. 

A National Marine Fisheries Service report says, “Unless 
corrective action is taken without delay, salmon and steelhead runs 
on the Snake and Columbia Rivers will end by 1979 or soon there- 
after.” After ten years of research, a report prepared by five North- 
west Fisheries Center biologists says, without pulling any punches, 
“..the dams on the two rivers are solely responsible for drastic 
declines in the fish runs.” 

Now, that comment, along with the dire prediction that the fish 
runs will end in four short years if corrective action is not taken, may 
be the most important statement that has been made concerning 
Columbia River fishing in the last half century. All those “fish fights” 
in the State Legislature that made so much good newspaper copy and 
so much political chit-chat, all those initiative petitions accompanied 
with razz-a-ma-tazz slogans and catch phrases, and all the antipathy 
that has been generated between sports and commercial river 
fishermen—all that was wide of the mark. What we should have been 
talking about and working on was the fact that the average annual 
commercial catch of salmon and steelhead for the first five years of 
the 1940's was almost 28 million pounds compared with an average 
annual commercial catch for the first five years of the 1970's of a mere 
9 million. Commercial fishermen on the Columbia are currently taking 
only about one-third as much as they were just thirty years ago. 

And now we have the problem clearly defined: the dams are killing 
young fish migrating downstream to the ocean. In high water years, 
they are killed by nitrogen supersaturation. In low water years they 
are killed passing through the turbines. 

The report of which we are speaking also stated quite clearly what 
is not causing the decline of fish runs. Fish losses, according to the 
report, have not been caused by kills of adults at dams, not by ocean 
mortality, not by increased ocean fishing, not by river gillnet 
fisheries. 

Thus we have two important facts: 

1. The young fish migrating to sea are being killed at the dams. 

2. River gillnet fishing is not the cause of declining fish runs. 

Then we add a further inescapable conclusion: 

3. Banning commercial fishing from the river will not delay the end 
of the fish runs. 

Therefore, the solution to the problem of declining fish runs is not a 
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Fish Merger, not a Tri-State Compact, not initiative petitions, not fish 
fights and certainly not emotion-laden propaganda. 

The solution is to find a way to get the young fish safely over, 
through or around the dams. Then, and only then will the runs begin 
to increase. Failure to solve the problem of the dams may end fishing 
on the Columbia for all types of fishermen for all time. 

Admittedly, the solution proposed and the conclusion reported 
above are based rather completely upon a single report. But, that 
report is the result of ten years research by five biologists of the 
National Marine Fisheries Service. If such an exhaustive report is not 
sound basis for a conclusion, then what is? 

Assuming that we agree that the real problem has now been iden- 
tified, what is being done about it and what remains to be done? 
Particularly, what can Columbia River fishermen do to help? 

Well, perhaps the most important fact to bear in mind while 
considering the future of Columbia River fishing is that despite the 
seare headlines predicting the end of the fish runs, despite the 
blustering of a few ill-advised sports fishermen and despite the 
debate and display in legislative halls—despite all that, the Fish 
Commission of Oregon, the National Marine Fisheries Service aided 
by a surprisingly lengthy list of both public and private agencies have 
been quietly and efficiently assessing the problems and moving 
toward solutions. 

Collecting young fish at the dams during downstream migration 
and transporting them below the dams is under way at Lower Granite 
and Little Goose Dams for steelhead. The technique is being 
perfected and is to be employed also for chinook. 

Screening of turbines to prevent mortality is under way. In future 
times of low water, mortality of young fish passing through the 
turbines will be largely controlled. 

Spillway deflectors have been installed at considerable expense at 
Bonneville, Lower Monument and Lower Granite Dams to reduce loss 
by nitrogen supersaturation. More deflectors are planned. 

So, the major problem has been identified and solutions are 
proceeding. 

If present progress continues the prospects are that by 1982, 
instead of a thoroughly depleted fish run on the Columbia, we can 
reasonably look forward to salmon runs (those that travel to the 
upper reaches of the Columbia and Snake River systems) that will be 
five times greater than recent runs. In short, we are headed toward a 
five-fold increase in salmon harvest by 1982. There is no reason for 
despair: there is every reason for optimism. 

One other situation remains to be controlled and the lower 
Columbia River fishermen must do it themselves. It is this: 
Oregonians must be reeducated as to what are the true and complete 
facts about Columbia River fishing and the gillnetters’ role therein. 
False information must be counteracted. Emotional charges must be 
balanced with logic and reason. If the facts are widely known, as 
opposed to false charges, those who would mount another initiative 
petition to drive the nets out of the river can be forestalled. It will 
take a major and continuing operation until the runs become great 
enough to dispel all possible apprehension about loss of the fish runs. 

So, fishermen, your job is one of education. We live in an age of 
immense communication capability, we have a lot of talented people 
available and interested in the task. We can—we will do it. 


Oil Search 
Zeros In 
On Alaska 


With new energy sources at a 
premium, the state of Alaska has 
become the target of a major 
thrust to increase domestic pro- 
duction of oil and gas, according 
to Alaska, the newsletter of that 
state's commercial fishing in- 
dustry. 

Under the name Project Inde- 
pendence, the Department of the 
Interior has been directed to 
lease 10 million acres of the outer 
continental shelf for oil and gas 
exploration during 1975, accord- 
ing to the newsletter. The U.S. 
Geological Survey has estimated 
that Alaska's undiscovered oil 
resources could produce between 
58 and 116 billion barrels of oil. 

According to Alaska, the In- 
terior Department plans to sell 
leases during the next five years 
in nearly every major fishing 
area in the state except the 
southeast. 

Sales are planned in the Gulf of 
Alaska, off Kodiak, outer Bristol 
Bay, the Bering Sea, Norton 
Sound and Kotzebue Sound. 

Adverse effects of such ex- 
plorations are listed as possible 
oil spills, sudden rapid growth of 
population in coastal towns re- 
sulting in an increase in public 
expenditures, 

Another adverse item is the 
fact that no system has been set 
up for sharing of revenue with 
the state. These and other en- 
vironmental factors are keeping 
the fishermen guessing as to the 
final outcome. 
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Abundant Ocean Fish Food 


Called Grass of 


Nearly everything that lives in 
the sea depends for food on or- 
ganisms called phytoplankton, 
according to an article prepared 
by Herbert Curl, Jr., Professor 
of Oceanography at Oregon State 
University. 

The article follows. 


Anyone taking a trip at sea or 
walking on the beach notices that 
nearshore water along coasts is 
frequently green or brown and 
sometimes even red. Often these 
colors signify the presence of 
mud or silt carried into the sea 
by rivers or stirred up from the 
bottom if the water is sufficiently 
shallow. 

However, a murky green or 
amber appearance is almost 
always due to the presence of 
many small single-celled plants 
called phytoplankton or “plant 
wanderers.” These plants con- 
tain green pigment, chlorophyll, 
by which they carry out photo- 
synthesis, using light energy. 
They also contain other “acces- 
sory” pigments which are used 
either to trap sunlight or to 
protect the chlorophyll from too 
much sunlight. 

Nearly everything that lives in 
the sea and much that lives on 
the land depends for its existence 
on phytoplankton, the most 


the Sea 


abundant plants in the world. 
From carbon dioxide (CO2) and 
water, by photosynthesis, they 
produce more organic matter 
than any other plants and they 
release amounts of oxygen pro- 
portional to the carbon dioxide 
they use. Without this produc- 
tion, not only would there not be 
any food for grazing and filter 
feeding animals in the ocean but 
there would be no fish, which 
feed on the smaller grazers. 


In Oregon coastal waters, as 
well as on most westward-facing 
coastlines in all parts of the 
world, massive phytoplankton 
growth, called blooms, occur 
when cold, nutrient-rich water is 
brought to the surface from 
depths of 300 feet or more. This 
upwelling of cold water occurs 
when persistent ocean winds 
blow surface water offshore and 
deep water upwells to replace it. 
Wind patterns that lead to up- 
welling are most frequent in the 
summer. The combination of 
abundant nutrients and strong 
sunlight causes the cells to 
grow and divide until several 
million cells per liter (about one 
quart) are present in the upper 
150 feet. Of course this high 
growth rate could use up the 
nutrients faster than they are 
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brought to the surface. However, 
the surface waters act as a con- 
veyor belt. As freshly upwelled 
water along the coast is pushed 
offshore by wind the cells multi- 
ply in numbers and mass and 
deep water comes to the surface. 

The upwelled water is quite 
cold (50 degrees farenheit or 10 
degrees centigrade), cooling the 
air in contact with water and 
causing cool, foggy weather 
common at the beach during 
summer. The fog may be carried 
inland by the sea breeze to the 
crest of the Coast Range of 
mountains. 

When the wind direction 
changes and it blows from the 
south, warm offshore surface 
water is pushed toward the land, 
upwelling stops, and the tiny 
plants are carried onto the beach 
with each wave; sometimes in 
such numbers that dark foamy 
streaks, or windrows, of dead 
cells are formed. This material 
provides an abundant harvest for 
filter feeding and scavenging 
animals on rocks, in the sand, and 
in tide pools. 

Plants comprising phytoplank- 
ton are of many different species, 
all microscopic in size. Usually 
the most abundant are diatoms: 
beautiful, symmetrical cells, liv- 
ing singly or in colonies with 
thin, glassy walls similar to opal. 
The second most abundant or- 
ganisms are dinoflagellates, that 
have whip-like flagella by which 
they can propel themselves slow- 
ly. Many species of dinoflagel- 
lates are bioluminescent; that is, 
they are capable of producing 
light. Some dinoflagellates pro- 
duce toxins directly into the 
water thereby killing fish (red 
tides) or tainting the flesh of 
ocean clams and mussels that 
feed on them, 


Other phytoplankton organ- 
isms include coccolithophores, 
which also can propel themselves 
and have an external shield of 
little plates made of caleium car- 
bonate; silicoflagellates, which 
have internal skeletons of silica; 
and blue-green algae, which are 
found only in warm water. 

Since the largest phytoplank- 
ton cells are barely visible to the 
unaided eye, a microscope or 
powerful hand lens is necessary 
for viewing them. To capture the 
cells a plankton net made of fine 
nylon cloth is used. A simple, 
homemade sampling net may be 
made easily from a good grade of 
muslin or cheesecloth with wire 
from a coat hanger for support of 
the mouth. Pulling this net 
behind a boat, by hand while 
swimming, or casting it with a 
fishing rod will yield material 
which will include both phyto- 
plankton and zooplankton, or 
animal plankton. 
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New Home for Maritime Museum 


Several thousand exhibits, ar- 
tifaets, pictures and documents, 
collected over the past 13 years 
by the Columbia River Maritime 
Museum, will be housed in a new 
and permanent home on the 
Astoria waterfront in the near 
future. Construction of a new 
museum complex has begun on a 
three-acre tract between 17th 
and 19th Streets, immediately 
north of Marine Drive. Cost of 
the project is expected to exceed 
$1,100,000, $610,000 of which is 
on hand. Museum trustees anti- 
cipate that the balance needed 
will be raised from contributions 
as construction progresses. 

The Columbia River Maritime 
Museum is unique in this area. 
Its purpose is to promote inter- 
est in the maritime history of the 
Columbia River and the Pacific 
Northwest and to preserve and 
display artifacts relating to that 
history. Included in the collection 
are remnants and relics of dozens 
of wrecks at or near the mouth of 
the Columbia River, including 
many from the famed Peter 
Iredale. The old revolving lens 
from the North Head lighthouse 
is part of an important lighthouse 
exhibit. There are navigational 
instruments, early charts and 
extensive exhibits depicting the 
sealing and whaling industries. 
The fishing industry, Navy, and 
Coast Guard exhibits are of 
unusual interest. 

One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the museum is its wide 
assemblage of ship models, pos- 
sibly the finest such collection on 
the West Coast. There are 
models of the famous river 
steamers which made history on 
the Columbia. Vessels of dis- 
covery are well represented, 
including the Golden Hind which 
carried Sir Francis Drake to the 
Oregon Coast. Captain Grey's 
Columbia Rediviva and the first 
steamship ever to visit the 
Northwest, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company's Beaver, are featured. 
An example of the finest possible 
model construction is that of the 
U.S.S. Constitution, “Old Iron- 
sides”, built up frame by frame 
and plank by plank as was the 
original. 

The largest and one of the 
most unusual artifacts is the old 
lightship Columbia, which for 
many years was stationed off the 
mouth of the Columbia River. 
Built in 1907, she was decommis 
sioned after 52 years of service 
and acquired by the museum. 
The vessel is moored with the 
Coast Guard cutter Yocona at a 
dock adjacent to the new build- 
ing site, where she is open to the 
public as a museum exhibit. 

Completion of the new struc- 
ture will make it possible to 
exhibit for the first time hun- 
dreds of artifacts now in storage 


due to lack of space in the 
present building. Among these 
are a number of local fish boat 
types and Coast Guard craft up 
to 36 feet, a collection of early 
marine engines, a sailing ship 
rudder, and the entire top of a 
lighthouse. 

The new museum building will 
be 120 feet by 300 feet in size, 
with a total of 36,000 square feet 
of space. It will be of one story, 
except for a balcony which will 
overlook the small craft exhibit 
and the Columbia River ship 
channel. From the main floor 
visitors will be able to view the 
lower river through working 


estern 


submarine periscopes mounted 
through the roof. In addition to 
the display area there will be 
offices, a library, a room for 
meetings and programs, storage 
and workshop. A large parking 
space adjacent to Marine Drive 
will be part of the complex. 

Founded in 1962, the Columbia 
River Maritime Museum is a 
non-profit enterprise administer 
ed by a 27-member Board of 
Trustees. Dan Webster is Presi 
dent; Rolf Klep is Director. 
Support comes almost entirely 
from admissions, memberships, 
and donations from the general 
public. 


uto“associate store 


PHONE 325-3401 


Home owned by 


LARRY HOUSTON 
1116 COMMERCIAL ST. 
ASTORIA, OREGON 97103 


ROBERT’S SMALL ENGINES 


740 W. Marine Drive 


Astoria, Oregon 97103 


JOHNSON OUTBOARD MOTORS 


JONSERED 


CHAIN SAWS 


SIMPLICITY LAWN & GARDEN EQUIPMENT 


PHONE 


325-7567 


Durham & Bates Agencies, Inc. 


MARINE AND GENERAL INSURANCE 
All Classes of Boats Insured 


Protection and Indemnity 


Marine Liability Insurance 


901 S.W. Washington, Portland, Ore. 97205 
224-5170 


Phone 


FISHERMAN’S SEAFOOD 


ACROSS FROM WEST END 
MOORING BASIN 


325-0950 
WHOLESALE — RETAIL 


CATHLAMET BOAT WORKS 
AND MARINE SUPPLY 


SOLID FIBERGLASS BOATS 
Seven feet to 36 feet 


REPAIRS OF ALL KINDS 
Tanks — Supplies 


Puget Island Phone 849-3030 Cathlamet, Wa. 


The Only Independent 
Bank In 
Clatsop County 


Offices In 
Astoria and Seaside 


LABOR TEMPLE 


CAFE 6 AM to 8:30 PM 
A SPECIAL EVERY DAY 


BAR7 AMto 11 PM 
HAPPY HOURS DAILY 


934 Duane Astoria, Ore. Phone 325-0801 


FISHER’S MERCANTILE 


Your Store for Quality 


GIFTWARE — HARDWARE — PAINT 


1210 Marine Drive 325-7132 


West Coast Propeller Service 
Columbian Propeller Distributor 


Authorized Factory Repair Station 


Complete Inboard and Outboard 
Propeller Reconditioning 


Hydraulic Valves, Motors and 
Pumps in stock 


Precision Shaft Straightening 
Welding Machine Shop 
New Propellers, Hubs, Shafts 
B. F. Goodrich Stern Bearings 
JOHN KALANDER, Owner 


827 N.E. Harbor St., Warrenton, Oregon 
Shop 861-1483 Home 325-3099 
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Wind Shapes 
Coastal Zone 


Weather has a marked influ- 
ence on the coastal zone; tem- 
perature, rainfall, and winds 
interact with the sea. Perhaps 
the most dramatic effects are 
those of the winds. Waves, surf, 
swells, and currents respond 
directly to wind forces. 

During the winter, storms 
come from the southwest, but, 
surprisingly, nonstorm winter 
winds comes primarily from the 
east. During summer, winds 
come mostly from the northwest. 
Swell—long, even waves caused 
by winds far at sea—comes from 
the northwest and averages 
about 3 feet in height during the 
summer and 5 feet in winter. 

Local winds produce waves 
that are superimposed on the 
swell and are about 31/2 feet high 
in summer and 9 feet in winter. 
Waves and swells disturb the 
ocean floor near the coast, 
causing sand to be moved slowly 
along the coast, southward in 
summer and northward in winter. 


COLUMBIA RIVER GILLNETTER 


LAMPHIEAR VOLKSWAGEN, INC. 


Sales Service 


“YOU'LL ALWAYS HAVE GOOD LUCK 
FISHING IN OUR POOL OF NEW AND USED CARS” 


250 Marine Dr. 325-3282 


Astoria, Oregon 


HILDEBRAND’S 


for 70 years 
FINE FURNITURE AT REASONABLE PRICES 
Magnavox T.V. and Stereo 
Frigidaire and Westinghouse Appliances 
SALES AND SERVICE 


325-6341 1033 Commercial 


June 1975 


SZENDER’S MENS STORE 


1153 COMMERCIAL 
ASTORIA, OREGON 97103 
325-7912 


SEE STEVE KUSTURA 


ASTORIA BRANCH 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK 
OF OREGON 


987 DUANE STREET TELEPHONE 325-3811 


Oregon Marine Supply Co. 


Foot of 12th Street, Astoria, Oregon 97103 


Distributors of Woolsey Paints 
Hirata, Momoi, Toyama Gillnetting 
Jabsco Pumps, Morse Controls 
Ross, Konel, Pearce Simpson Electronics 


MOMOI Multistrand Gillnetting in Stock 


b/2ex 
Wee. 
1/2 x 
/2.x. 


1/2 x 
42). 
T2xK 
WEP 
12x 
5/8 xX 
5/8 X 


x KKK KKK KK KKK KK K 
N™N™NNNNNNNNNNNNN 


1/28 XG 


5/8 X 
5/8 Xx 
5/8 xX 
5/8 X 
5/8 X 
3/4 x 
374_X& 
3/4 x 
3/4 X 
3/4 xX 
3/4 X 
3/4 X 
3/4 X 
3/4 X 


x 
~“ 


15) 75 md 
18) 75 md 
15) 80 md 
18) 80 md 
15) 85 md 
18) 60 md 
15) 60 md 
18) 65 md 
15) 65 md 
18) 70 md 
18) 75 md 
15) 75 md 
18) 80 md 

85 md 

60 md 


x KKK KK KK KK KK KK OK 
Pen KK MR KR RM RX 
SN NNN NNN NNN NNN 
x KKK KKK KK KK KK KK 


Phone 325-2621 


Marinovich Shrimp Nets in Stock 


Powers Twine, Brownell Twine, 
Gold Medal Twine, Nyltex Twine 


K2, K4, KS6, KS14 Floats in Stock 


All Types Salmon Troll Gear and 
Tuna Gear 


Trawl Fishermen: 
34 1V-A & 1V-A Trawls instock now. 
Also, Polythene 4.5mm Cod Ends 


Eastern Trawls in Stock or hung to 
your specifications by Wayne Viuh- 
kola. Chaffing Gear and Aluminum 
Floats in stock. 


Complete Stock Fall Silver Side 
and Chinook Super Crystal Netting 
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